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- A TALL HOUSE AND ROBERT D. LEIGH - 


In the bureaucratic confusion following statehood, even Hawaii's libraries 
were jolted loose from their moorings and set adrift without compass or sailing 
directions for interisland voyages at least. Few of us knew each other's prob- 
lems - it's a long swim to the next county - and navigating by mainland stan- 
dards seemed better adapted to the Port of New York or San Francisco than to 
Hilo, Wailuku, Lihue or Honolulu. Yet some order and system had to prevail if 
we were to qualify for federal aid, attract competent staff, or reach any cf 
the goals set by our fellow professionals in national library standards. 


A new state library system loomed on the drawing boards, but whether its 
style should be Carnegie-conventional, urban high-rise, neo-missionary or island 
modern was something that nobody knew. Before we built, we needed an architect, 
someons to work with us in adapting local sites and materials to a structure 
that would be lofty, ample and enduring, a product of Hawaii facing East and West, 
a tall house of the spirit, rooted in the past and open to the future, to serve 
our people in the space age that is upon us. 


The Library of Hawaii, serving four-fifths of the island people, made a 
valiant effort to understand itself and its mission when it sought an openminded 
appraisal from an objective library authority. By a happy chance Robert D. leigh 
was available as he retired from Columbia and turned to private research. Though 
the study became a statewide affair including both school and public libraries, 
asking the man who directed our national library survey to look at Hawaii was 
like asking a muralist to do miniatures. But Dr. leigh was not too proud to 
work on a smaller scale in a job that interested him. As a social scientist he 
was intrigued by our peculiar state financing for schools and libraries, which 
meant that island-wide service was given without regard to local boundaries. As 
an educator, a believer in brotherhood, he saw the need for informing our neople 
of many races and backgrounds as only a library can do. And he fell in love with 
Hawaii. He brought his bride here, he gave his time and energy beyond the call 
of duty to this last job of his fabulous career, and even though unfinished, his 
work brought the beginning of order out of chaos and stands as a milestone in our 
library history. 


Some one else will finish the job; details may be dropped or amended. He 
himself stressed guiding principles - integration of libraries in one system 
without absorption; autonomy of libraries in the state schools division, with 
full contact and cooperation between agencies; and deconcentration of speical and 
reference services to fit our local needs, He wanted to use the accidental 
structure of Hawaii's library situation to build a type of service not yet pos- 
sible on the boundary-conscious mainland, in a pioneer project that other stetes 
could copy. 


This outline of a dream is his legacy to us, this and our memory of the man 
and his work. We recall his intelligence “nd humanity, his detachment and tol- 
erance, his insistence on doing a thorough, honest, beautiful job of research 
and interpretation. These traits, if we copy them at all, will be as valuable 
to us in years ahead as the survey itself. 








We are glad that the ALA Bulletin reprinted his talk to HLA, "The Emerging 
Public Library", because, as its editor wrote, "it has so much wisdom for 
libraries in general." 


We are glad for any personal memories of the man who walked our halls 
with his brief case full cf plans, who spoke with wisdom and radiated good 
will. Only a few worked closely with him, but many of us sampled his flavor 
in an occasional chat. I+ was possible to differ from him and live to tell 
the tale = an endearing quality indeed, 


Only yesterday we found as a marker in a book of verse a Christmas card 
in Robert Leigh's firm handwriting, and we could almost hear him voicing the 
written words... "Both of us feel a special kind of happiness if there is any- 
thing we have done or can do that is of any help to Hawaii's libraries, the 
Hawaii Library Association, or.. the HIA Journal. Our best to you..." On 
the front of the card, one smail altar boy knelt before bells and candles and 
age~old mystezy. 


To R.D.L., mahalo for his share in building our Tall House of the Spirit. 
Mahalo from the editor of this Journal, whose most distinguished contributor 
and critic he was, and aloha from all the Hawaiian friends whom it made him 
so happy to serve. 





THE YEAR'S EVENTS 


- by Jessie C, Wheelwright - 
President HLA, 1960-1961 


Our membership has increased to 245, thanks to the fine work of our 
chairman, Priscilla Lantz. Her many recommendations to HIA include those of 


financial responsibility, better preparation for producing the membership 
directory - including clerical help - and form letters to be directed to 


potential members. 


The Union List of Serials in libraries of Honolulu is still being re- 
vised. Increased emphasis on the Pacific scene makes this project more 
urgent than ever. 


The Children's Section heard Norma Rathbun of Milwaukee Public Library 
speak on the "Richer by Asia" project. They decided to use the current 
"Family Classics Program" rather than the Westinghouse TV Program, and are 
considering a new edition of their popular list of Hawaiian children's books. 


Hawaiian Section has almost completed its important compilation of the 
Territorial Documents Bibliography. CURRENT HAWAIIANA closes its 17th year 
with 250 on the mailing list — 110 mainland, 28 foreign, 112 local. Their 
Names and Insignia of Hawaii continues to be useful. Their Hawaiian Union 
Catalog, housed and maintained by the Hawaiian Department of the University 
library, has received 3000 cards to be filed and coordinated and the member- 
ship is growing. By joint agreement, the Archives of Hawaii is housing 
negative copies of all local microfilms of Hawaiian newspapers. Positive 
copies can be made on request, and these holdings will be noted for the first 


time in the next edition of the IC List of Newspapers on Microfiln. 


The Special and Reference Section has revised its Directory of S & R 
Libraries on Oahu. Jean Stevens of Dole Pineapple Company prepared an 
article, "110 Years of Special library Service in Honolulu", which was pub- 
lished in the national magazine SPECIAL LIBRARIES in March, 1961. This was 
designed especially to inform the SIA members who will attend the June, 1961 
Mid-Pacific Library Conference in Hawaii, after their annual convention in 
San Francisco. Several special libraries will be opened up for these 
visiting librarians, and a professional three-day program is being planned. 


The Section Reorganization Committee, headed by Ethel Bowen, recommended 
that the pressnt overlap should be corrected by disbanding the HIA Secondary 
Schools Section, retaining the Children's Section, and creating a Young Adult 
Section next year. The Constitution Committee held back further operations 
until the status of the libraries and librarians should be determined by the 
legislature when state reorganization is completed. The HIA Board passed a 
"grandfather clause" so that librarians now holding professional memberships 
in HLA would not have their status undermined by any constitutional changes 
if different classes of membership are established. 


Following recommendation of our last year's president, and supported by 
Board approval, I visited Maui and Hawaii to meet their public library staff 
and some school librarians in these areas, to discuss the actions of HIA 
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committees and Board. I believe this direct contact gives them a clearer idea 
of our activities and gives the president a larger picture of the library 
situation in the state. 


This has been a difficult year for your president, due to different pro- 
posals for reorganization of state libraries, efforts to get a proposal backed 
by HLA to state authorities, trying to find out what could and couldn't be 
done legally and administratively, and trying to see that high standards 
could be effectively recommended and supported. Many differing viewpoints 
remain to be melded into one workable plan, acceptable to all, if that is 
pessible,. 


I have tried to be fair, to listen to all sides, and present to inter- 
ested parties the divergent viewpoints and the reasons in back of them. The 
fall meetings depended on the hoped-for appearance of Dr. leigh's report and 
the presence of Dr. leigh himself, who came happily with his bride. Then a 
few weeks later the explosive workshop of librarians reviewed and revised his 
recomendations, and shortly after this we were shocked and grieved to hear 
of his death. 


A major series of spring meetings was held on another island than Oahu, 
for the first time in our history, and again your Board and President were 
under strain as to possible meager attendance. Its success was assured by 
attendance of over 45 librarians from three islands, plus a few mainland 
visitors,and about 30 people from Kauai. It was an interesting three days. 
Many librarians commented on the fellowship of being together in one place 
for several days, away from the hurry of calls of routine living. Kauai set 


& new standard of HIA hospitality, symbolized in such things as the beautiful 
akulikuli leis made by branch librarian Mrs. Aletha Kaohi and presented 
throughout the conference to officers and guests. We are very grateful to 
Mrs. Thelma Hadley and her hardworking Kauai hosts for showing us so much of 
their beautiful island and helping us plan such a fine program. 


Kauai librarians commented on feeling a part of the Association by par- 
ticipating in the annual meeting, realizing the immense effort required to 
plan programs, and hearing through the business meeting of the many stren- 
uous activities which go on through the year. 


Future problems for your consideration are stated in the reports of two 
importent committees: Legislative-Development, headed by Mrs, E. leigh 
Stevens; and Personnel Standards, directed by Mrs. Carl Davis. Island members 
of HLA will receive copies of these outstanding reports along with your 
Journals, and * urge you to read and ponder the fair and objective statements 
of controversial issues prepared by these able chairmen and their committees. 
I believe a major project next year should be to try to inform legislators, 
administretors and public of the high educational standards and requirements 
for libra:-ians, and the various needs of our libraries. An exciting year lies 
ahead. 





H, L. Ang ON KAUA - SPR G MEETING SPECIAL 


~ Compiled by Thelma H. Hadley - 
Conference Hostess; Head of Kauai County Library 

PROGRAM, March 24-27: Friday — Fly to Lihue, dine at Kauai Surf, hear a 
Missionary Heritage program at Kauai Museum, tour Kauai Public Library... 
Saturday ~ Panels on Paperbacks and Centralized Processing; Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting; address by Kathryn Hulme. Sunday - Tour to Hanalei... 
Monday - See Allerton Gardens at Lawai-Kai; Waimea Canyon; branch libraries. 

ISLAND HOSPITALITY 


- Associate Editor - 


e e ° 

Well = the ice has been broken and the first HLA meeting on a neighbor 
island is now history. We are happy to have had the privilege of offering 
you Kauai's hospitality. Judging from the enthusiasm of those who attended, 
it was a rousing success, and it was generally agreed that such meetings 
should be held on neighbor islands about every two years. 


Those responsible for organizing the tour and program were pioneering 
in many respects, and while breaking ground, they learned a few things that 
will help the next time. The Kauai library staff learned that there is a 
vast amount of detail involved in preparing for an HIA conference, and 
acquired a new respect for the committees which have worked so quietly in 
setting up previous meetings in Honolulu. 


Being the first to undertake this adventure, we all had to feel our way 
in discovering just what details we were to be responsible for. As it devel- 
oped, the HLA program committee canvassed the membership for applications for 
the trip, contacted Interisland Tradewind Tours to arrange and receive hotel 
and tour costs and reservations, and circulated copies of the itinerary and 
program. The program committee of HIA planned and conducted the morning and 
afternoon sessions on Saturday. Kenneth Slack and Marion McDermott deserve 
much praise for the excellent manner in which they set up this part of the 
project. 


Our job was to coordinate all these arrangements with the Kauai agents 
of the Tradewind Tours and Kauai Inn, and to work out the final details, of 
which there were many. We also planned and set up the whole program and 
itinerary, except Saturday's, arranging for speakers, special events and 
tours. We prepared publicity, sent letters to the school principals and li- 
brarians inviting them to attend, arranged for seating and place cards at 
head tables, got leis, compiled book lists to hand out, etc., etc. To say 
nothing of the housecleaning and decoration of our libraries for inspection. 


Over uhe years the complaint has often been made by HIA members on the 
outer .slands that we have not been given a part in the activities of the 
organization. We all flock to Honolulu in the spring and fall and sit at 
banquets and luncheon meetings and listen to programs. We do not hold off- 
ices or sit on boards or committees and aside from being asked to participate 
on a panel now and then we have had no important place in the affairs of the 
organization. 


We appreciate the necessity of having the officers and committee chair- 
men located in Honolulu because of the need for frequent meetings and con- 
sultations, but we have felt that there mst be some way in which the 
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twenty~four members on the three neighbor islands could participate in the 
activities of their professional organization. Now we have found the answer, 
Just be responsible for an HLA meeting on your island, and you will find 
yourself involved up to your eyebrows in all sorts of interesting contacts 


with the officers and chairmen as well as numerous local groups and indivi- 
duals. 


One of our most interesting experiences was in working with our local 
tour and hotel people. We have always taken them pretty much for granted, 
and figured that it was a cut and dried business of feeding, housing and 
driving tourists and treating them courteously. I discovered instead that 
they were sincerely and personally concerned about this particular tour, and 
they went out of their way to help us plan our schedules and to make last- 
minute changes to accommodate our guests. Mary Thronas, hostess at Kauai Inn, 
relieved us of numerous details. Doris Achor and her assistant, Mr. Gilbreth, 
who handled sur transportation, would not consider accepting extra payment 
for the hours of overtime that their drivers put in when we ran over our 
schedules. I have a new respect and warm aloha for these lovely people and 
the way they give with the famous Kauai hospitality. 


A Point of Order. 
One small detail that Jessie Wheelwright asked me to take care of was 

to provide a parliamentarian for the business meeting Saturday. Well, I 

started with the most obvious = Clinton Shiraishi, a lawyer and district 

magistrate (he socked me with a $10 fine last year for "improper passing") 
and also one of our library commissioners. Mr. Shiraishi would have been 
happy to oblige but he was tied up Saturday, so he gave me a list of four 

. other men who were qualified, including Morris Shinsato, another lawyer, 
late of cur board. When I called Mr. Shinsato he declared modestly that he 
was no parliamentarian and wasn't even sure of his Robert's Rules. But he 
graciously gave me six other names to call, including Toku Akama of the IIWU 
who is of course "real sharp", and George Mundon of the Engineers' Office. 
So I started calling. Each man that I called said, "Oh, the man you want 
is Morris Shinsato. He's very good." And each one in turn declined but 
gave mo two or three others to phone. The final list included five lawyers 
and judges, two ministers, two speech teachers at the high school and six 
members of the Toastmasters Club. That makes fifteen calls plus two per- 
sonal attacks. It finally ended with George Mmdon, the third man I called, 


— 


agreeing to drive in the thirty miles from Waimea to stand by in cass ve ran 
into a snag. 






























George was so nice about coming that I almost wished the meeting would 
get into a hassle just so his trip would not be in vain. 


Eyes Right, ! 
Lloverly Leimomo Buchanan, winner of the recent Miss Kauai contest, just 
about broke up our meeting Saturday when Sidelines Kuraoka, our Garden Island 


columnist, led her to the swimming pool ” shoot pictures, not twenty feet 
away from our group. 












There she was in all her beauty and a white bathing suit posing in all 
sorts of beguiling positions in and around the pool. It was "eyes right" 
for every man in the group — and there were quite a few including school 
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principals, librarians and board members. All eyes, that is, except Kenneth 
Slack's, Poor Ken, seated with the panel, facing the audience and the pool, 
steadfastly kept his eyes on the speaker at his right. Kidded about it later, 
he said, "Oh, I saw her all right!" He must have had eyes in the side of his 
head beeause I was watching him, wondering how long he could hold out. 


Roll Call. 
The 49 guests from Oahu, Maui and Hawaii who attended the HIA meeting 
on Kauai were classified as follows: 


library of Hawaii 10 Maui 4 
University of Hawaii 7 Hawaii 2 
Oahu School Libraries 9 Special Libraries 3 
Church College of Hawaii 2 Non-members 12 


There were 35 Kauai people who attended the various functions including 
about 20 school principals and librarians. Every one on the staff of Kauai 
Public Library and its branches attended the Saturday meetings, including 
the clericals, who got a great thrill out of the occasion. 


I am very pleased about the whole thing. My only regret is that so 
many of the key people in HIA were not able to attend. We missed Jean 
Stevens, Catherine Colegrove, Janet Bell, Virginia Crozier, Charlotta Hoskins, 
to mention but a few of the leaders in the Association. - Thelma H. Hadley. 


* % & 


~ THE PROGRAMS - 


Fri E ° 

Festivities for the HIA meetings on Kauai began with dinner at the Kauai 
Surf. Because of the delayed arrival of both the Hawaiian and Aloha Air Line 
flights from Honolulu there was little time for a leisurely cocktail hour, 
but most of the visitors had a chance to catch a glimpse of the beautiful 
view of Nawiliwili bay from the lanai of the Surf., The colorful torch light- 
ing ceremony with beating of drums and the arrival of torch bearers by out- 
rigger canoe took place while we were getting seated for dinner, but some of 
the guests rushed out to see a bit of it. After dinner the party was trans- 
ported by bus to the Kauai Museum for the program, sponsored by the Kauai 
Historical Society and the Museum, 


The program was opened by President Jessie Wheelwright, who greeted the 
gathering «ud introduced Thelma Hadley, hostess of the Kauai conference. Mrs. 
Juliet Jichman, President of the Board of Trustees of the Kauai Public Library 
was introduced and welcomed the visitors. Mrs. Hadley then announced the 
theme of the Kauai program, which was set by the current Museum exhibit, with 
emphasis on the missionary heritage and the Waiole Mission at Hanalei. Kaupena 
Wong of the State Department of Education, who was on Kauai giving a course 
on Hawaiiana, opened the program with a delightful old Kauai chant. 

r 


Miss Ethel Damon, Kauai historian and author of Koamalu, the life of 
Sanford B. Dole, and many historical papers, was then introduced. She spoke 
informally and with great charm about the building of the Waiole Mission home 
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at Hanalei and about the life of the early pioneers who lived there. Her des- 
cription of children riding in a pair of large calabashes mounted astride a horse 
intrigued the listeners no end. Her talk set the mood and theme for the visit 
to Hanalei which was scheduled for Sunday. 


A tour of the museum was conducted by Mrs. Wichman who explained the sig- 
nificance of the exhibits. These included fine portraits and articles of fur 
niture, clothing and household pieces of the three Kauai missionaries whose 
descendants now remain on this island — the Whitneys, the Rices and the Wilcoxes, 
There were also interesting articles from the Hawaiian monarchies, as well as 
rare Kauai artifacts and antiquities. 


Before leaving the museum the guests were presented with a bibliography 
of Kauai and Niihau prepared for the occasion by the Kauai Public library and 
Hawaiiana Section of HIA, a list of the papers of the Kauai Historical Society, 
a copy of the last annual report of the Kauai Public library Association and 
a Kauai guide book donated by the Kauai Visitors Bureau. Copies of Names 
and Insignia of Hawaii, were also available. Following the musewm tour the 
group was conducted across the way for a look around the main building of the 
Kauai Public Library. Charts, depicting library statistics and services were 
on display for the occasion. - Thelma H, Hadley. 


* * * 


~ PANEL ON PAPERBACKS - 
s 


Carlyle Parker of the Church College of Hawaii was coordinator of the 
panel on paperbacks. Other participants were: Patsy Ono cf Kailua High 
School; Yvonne Ozaki and Dorothy McAlister of the University of Hawaii; and 
Robert A. Gahran of the Kauai Public Library. 


Mr. Parker began with the definition of a paperback bock as given in 
the ALA glossary. It is: "bound simply with a paper cover". He then out- 
lined the present status of paperback publishing. 


1. For the year 1960 paperbacks amounted to 20% of the total income of 
the book industry. Alimost 1 million copies a day were sold and it is esti- 
mated that by 1965 the amount will be 9 million. There are 12,000 titles 
now available....2387 new titles were published in 1960. 


2. There are two types of paperbacks published: 


a) Mass market - the bright covered pocket-sized ones priced at an 
average of 45¢ but going as high as 95¢. Last year there were 1382 titles in 
this bracket. They are sold at cigar stores, newsstands and bookstores. 


b) Quality = usually book-sized at prices aa high as $3.95, but 
averaging $1.45. In 1960 there were 1005 titles in this bracket. They are 
sold at stationers, bookstores, and college bookstores. 


3. Costs aud prices were given, showing the advantage of purchasing paper- 
back editions over the hard bound editions. The savings per title may be as 
high as $2.95. 
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4. let us face paperbacks realistically; we cannot afford to ignore 
their use and value. They have size appeal; price appeal; ability to stin- 
ulate interest in reading and widen its scope; value in duplicating or re- 
placing the originals at small cost; value in encouraging book ownership. 
Moreover, the handling cost is low, and it is not vital if they are lost. 


"With incomes rising and book prices falling," say the publishers, 
"paperbounds are becoming an intellectual drink in a Dixi: cup" = and about 
as expendable. Besides, "the paperbound industry is selling almost one- 
half as many books as public libraries circulate and the average cost per 
book scld is substantially lower." We are left with plenty of food for 
thought with regard to their place in the modern library. 


5. Mr. Parker then cited sources of reviews and paperbacks on the 
list he handed out. Brief reference was made to the history of library 
use of paperbacks. The range was from little use and interest in 1950 to 
a decided movement toward their use in 1960. The AlA-sanctioned survey 
of publishers in 1957 brought to light many problems which they earnestly 
tried to alleviate, hence the greater anticipated use in the future. These 
problems still need to be solved: better selection; better distribution 
ana billing practices; better margins, type and paper; and more subdued 
cover designs. 


The Church College of Hawaii library depends on gifts and buys paper- 
bounds when necessary. They are fully catalogued, shelved in the regular 
collection, and circulate as a regular book dces. Various methods of 

reinforcing or binding were demonstrated. 


Tape - cheapest but not often satisfactory. 
Pressboard = can run as high as 14¢ per book. 

Gaylord self-binders - 16¢ to 38¢ per bock. 

Bind your own = 22¢ to 36¢ per book. 

Bro—dart - 25¢ each plus staples and tape. 

Petor Smith publisher - a selective list at $2.10 per book. 

Miss Onc, Kailua High School Librarian, said they like the price of 
paperbounds but do not like to work with them. They don't process them; 
they have an author card only. 40 titles were ordered with $100, and stu- 
dents may buy them at the school bookstcre, or acquire them through TAB. # 
As for their value, science titles are practical, because a paperback can 
be tried out before purchasing a permanent hard-cover copy. They stimlate 
reading becauss they are colorful and attractive, and not heavy to carry. 

Mr. “.0an, Kauai Extension Librarian, said that Kauai was using Dr. 
Leigh's .2commended list to build up the collection in the main library and 
in b.cuches. Paperbacks are treated like books: fully catalogued, and 
shelved in their proper place in the ccllection. 


Miss Ozaki, Head of the Order Department at the University of Hawaii, 
said their use of paperbacks started when they received a $200 grant. 
They purchased direct from the publisher 1900 copies of 250 top paperbounds. 
These were used mainly for browsing, or to supplement study materials. The 
only processing required was a card, pocket and date slip. Mending tape 
is used for torn pages. 





















# Teen Age Book Club, sponsored by Scholastic magazine 
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Mrs. McAlister, Head Cataloger at the University library, demonstrated 
their methods of handling different types of paperbounds. A good book will 
justify itself, she said, if it circulates 22 = 24 times in good condition. 
They last ~- in the Reserve Bookroom collection = one semester. Some of 
these have only a card clipped to them for checking out. The University 
has some titles only in a paperbound edition, and these are fully cate- 
logued with a tip-in sheet at the back for card and pocket. This saves 
woar and tear on the binding. 


Irn. demonstrating reinforcing end mending techniques, it was empha- 
sized that 5 - 10 mimites spent at this task move than doubles the life of 
the book. Flastic paste, string, strips of paper, even pins, brads and 
staples are used, depending on size end type. Some are sewn, especially 
pamphlets, which are often put in binders if really worthwhile. Sometimes 
the shoestring lcoseleaf typs is made. 


Summing Up. 

Bringing bocks and people together is the modern library concept. We 
need browsing collections and paperbacks ave the answer. These collections 
requirs a rack to set off the display - "te sell the product!" Says Mr. 
Parker: "J don't care how you use them, but use them! Go back and do it 
now!" . Nathalie Gushikrme. 4 


% % * 


- PANEL ON CENTRALIZED PROCESSING - 





"Somtralized processing is the term used to designate a type of opera- 
tion where library materials are ordered, cataloged, and physically pre- 
pared for the patron's use, these steps being done at one spot and the pro- 
eessod materials distributed to a mmber of libraries - school, public, 
college ~ or some combination, as the case may be." - Mabel Jackson. 


The Panel Moderetor was Lucille Berg, Maui County librarian. Members: 
Carolyn Crawford, State School library Director; Jessie Wheelwright, HIA 
President; Mabel Jackson, head of the Library of Hawaii; and Helen Willocks, 
Hawaii County Librarian. 


Miss Crawford reported briefly on her teur of mainland processing 
centers last summer. In one group of 71 libraries using centralized pro- 
cessing, only 2 librarians were opposed to it. For Hawaii, a tentative 
schedule for development of a statewide scheol library processing center 
aims at full operation in 1967, with two catalogers and three or more 
clericals in an Oahu center. The a protiess one be different equip- 

an 3 ta d br. 





¢ Mrs, Gushikuna's able report of this intelligent panel discussion leaves 
us utterly convinced that Paper Books have great value for school libraries 
at least. But while typing the dummy, we were irresistibly reminded of an 
impish minority opinion. See Phyllis McGinley'’s poem, Dir 

("O! go you remember Paper Books, When paper books were thinner," in her 
Pulitzer Prize collection, TIMES THREE, - Editor-in-Chief. 











Mrs. Jackson pointed out that centralized processing is not new, either 
here or on the mainland. All of Hawaii's cowmty libraries practice it on an 
island-wide basis. The chief advantages of state-wide processing would be 
to free some processing staff for new or improved services in other fields; 
to improve service; to aid in cataloger recruitment, attracting top cata- 
logers by the higher salaries; to save money; and to provide easy mainten- 
ance of a union catalog of acquisitions. Mrs. Jackson estimated that it 
costs island libraries a tely $2.25 to catalog a book, whereas a 
processing center could doubtless do it for less than one dollar. 


Using the recommendations of two mainland centers, Mrs. Jackson sug- 
gested that the center should include the following: 2 catalogers, 3 clerks 
and 1 typist, at a salary cost of $30,000; subscriptions to IC proof sheets, 
Wilson cards, National Union Catalog; the usual supplies; and possibly 
$12,000 for typewriters, mltilith machines, posting machines, and xerox 
equipment. Book selection should remain the responsibility of the partici- 
pating individual libraries, as it now is; and the center should be a 
State Library project, as the Library of Hawaii has neither space nor 
capacity to handle it. 


Mrs. Wheelwright spoke of the great need of the smaller special libra- 
ries, whose librarians are not equipped to catalog the books or to organize 
them for maximm usefulness. She suggested possible use of state pro- 
cessing facilities by special libraries, with charges based on contract, 

a percentage of the book budget, or a unit cost per book. As HIA Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wheelwright has been called by four different firms or govern- 
ment departments this year for information about cataloging and processing. 


Mrs. Willocks led the group in asking questions about the feasibility 
of the project, especially from the point of view of the county libraries. 
There was much spirited discussion. The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that centralized processing was highly desirable, but that it would not be 
achieved overnight. - Edna Karczag. 


* * % 


- ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING - 


a 
eee After lunch at the Kauai Inn, Mrs. Wheelwright conducted the HIA 
business meeting. Minutes of the previous meeting were corrected and ap- 
proved, and the Treasurer's report accepted. Chairmen of standing comnit- 
tees made r»,orts of their groups' activities: Legislative-Development: 
Mrs. E. “igh Stevens (read by Mrs. Wheelwright); Membership and Recruit- 
ing (%mvership report by co-chairman Priscilla Lantz, Recruiting report by 
Mrs, Charlotte Dang but read by Mrs. Jacqueline Enequist), Miss Lantz also 
prop :ed the name of Mrs. Mary Helen Weaver, retiring Librarian of the Su- 
pres Court Law library, as an Honorary life Member of HIA, and the member~ 
ship present so voted. The report of the Program Committee, co-chaired by 
Kenneth Slack and Margaret Holton, was presented by Mr. Slack; and the Pub- 
lications report by Virginia Crozier was read by Marion McDermott. 








These were followed by Section reports: Children's: Susan Taylor, 
read by Mrs. Helen Robinson; Hawaiiana: Agnes Conrad; Special and Reference: 
Johan Ronningen, read by Mrs. McDermott; Secondary Schools: Mrs. Ruth Craig, 
read by Mrs. Incille Brown. This section is dissolving its HIA connection. 


The ALA Regional Membership chairman, Marion McDermott, urged every 
one to join the national organization. Miss Lantz announced that the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii had received the annual $1000 Grolier—Americana award to 
a college or university engaged in undergraduate education for school li- 
brarianship and that the decision had been to use it for two $500 scholar- 
ships. 


Louetta Kuhns reported on the AASL school library development project; 
two local representatives have been asked to attend a meeting in Chicago 
to train school library leaders to implement the 1960 standards, one of 
whom (the State Director of School Libraries) will have her way paid. HIA 
ané HSIA have each donated $50 toward expenses of a second delegate, and an 
additional $400 has been requested from the McInerny Foundation. 


The Auditing Committee report was presented by Carlyle Parker; its 
other members were Mildred Saunders, Chairman; and Mrs. Rachel Comba. The 
Committee to Explore Section Needs, Mrs. Ethel Bowen, Chairman, recommended 
the establishment of a Young Adult Section, to include both school and pub- 
lic librarians working with the high school age group.. The Constitution 
Revision Committee report by Mrs. Mary Helen Weaver was read by Mrs. 
Wheelwright, and recommended that for the present no major changes be in- 
stituted relating to types of membership, but that if various grades of 
membership were instituted, that a "grandfather" clause and a 5<year app- 
lication period be included to protect present members who might not 
otherwise qualify for certain types of membership. 


Mrs, Eleanor Davis reported on recommendations of the Personnel 
Standards Committee to the East-West Center for various types of library 
sciences training - orientation, undergraduate, and graduate - to be made 
available through the Center and the University of Hawaii to local and 
Asian students. There was no report from the Records Retention Committee. 
Mrs. Wheelwright announced directors of activities for the 1961 National 
library Week fur the various counties - Kawai: Mrs. Edna Karezag; Maui: 
Mr. Waiter Shinoda; Hawaii: the library staff; Honolulu: Louise Hinkley 
and Vincent Ridge. 


Mrs. Florence Meng, Chairman of the Nominating Committes, presented 
the following slate which was unanimously accepted: Kenneth Slack, Pres- 
ident; Agnes Conrad, Vice President and President-Elect; Joyce Salmon, 
Secretary; Doris Yoshioka, Treasurer; Iucille Berg, Member-at-large. 


Mrs. Hadley introduced the Parliamentarian, Mr. George Mundon of 
Waimea, As Associate Editor, she will write up the sessions for the 
HLA Journal ... - Eleanor H. Davis, Secretary pro-tem. 










- KATHRYN HULME - 





s E . 

The dinner and program at the Kauai Inn pool lanai will long be re- 
membered for the delightful talk given by Kathryn Hulme, which we are happy 
to give elsewhere in this Journal for the pleasure of those who were not at 
the Kauai meetings. Glowing with delight over the favorable early reviews 
of her just published ANNIE'S CAPTAIN, Miss Hulme captivated her audience 
with her warmth and humor. Here is a review of her latest book. 





















A 's C ° 
This is a book I looked forward to reading with great interest. I 
had read THE WILD PLACE, which won the Atlantic Non-Fiction Award, and the 
best selling novel, THE NUN'S STORY, by the same author. Research for her 
latest book had taken her from Boston to San Francisco to Hawaii. During 
her visit to Hawaii she decided to become a resident of Kauai, and I met 
her when she came to the Kauai Public library to verify background details 
for the final stages of ANNIE'S CAPTAIN. 










This is the story of one of the great American skippers of the clip- 
per age, Captain John Mansfield Cavarly. The hero and his wife, Annie 
Bolles, were the author's maternal grandparents. John Cavarly was a Conn- 
ecticut Yankee who ran off to sea at 14 and became a clipper captain at 
27. Annie and her mother and two sisters were passengers on the Anglo-~- 
Saxon, the first clipper ship on which he served as master, sailing from 
New York to Hawaii in 1859. The captain wooed and won Annie as they 
rounded the Cape on the 139-day voyage to San Francisco, and they were mar- 
ried on his own quarterdeck in San Francisco harbor. Two days later he 
sailed for England, and Annie continued to Lahaina, Maui, to wait out the 


first of many separations. 











The island episodes in the book will delight Hawaiian readers with 
descriptions of Lahaina, Mr. Ah Iam and his orchids, Grandfather Bolles' 
home on Mwianu Road and his chandlery on Queen Street. This was Hawaii in 
the Gays of King Kamehameha IV, when the harbor was filled with beautiful 
clipper ships. While Annie waited, her Captain lost his favorite clipper 
to a Confederate ironclad and made the transition to steam vessels. He 
became the best skipper of the Pacific Mail Service and never lost a ship 
to shoals, storm or fire. He was strong-willed, self-centered, hard- 
driving, but seeing him through Annie's eyes he becomes human and tender, 
torn between love and duty. He was a man with two great loves — his ship 


and Annie. 











Katliyn Hulme is most conscientious and skillful in her portrayal of an 
era n.w past. I agree with the distinguished New York Pays Lewis 
Gannett, who said in reviewing the book for the N 

"Kathr:-yn Hulme's triumph is that she has told the aay of 30 years of 
almost inarticulate married love and made it overwhelmingly convincing." 
A love story, a sea story, a story of San Francisco and Hawaii, it can 

be read and loved by all who enjoy good story telling. Captain Cavarly 
commanded 22 ships in his lifetime, and his granddaughter for the third 
time takes the helm as one of America's great writers. - Robert A. Gahran. 
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- THE TOURS - 


° zt 


Sunday was a day of care-free pleasure spent in exploring the charms 
of Kauai's eastern and northern shoreline. The day dawned beautiful and 
clear and the party was in three "stretch-outs" and on the road by nine 
o'clock, The first stop was at Kapaa Branch library where Mary Spillner 
conducted them through our pride and joy. 


After a leisurely drive through the pineapple fields of Anahola with 
their spectacular mountain backdrop, and stops along the way to take pic- 
tures, the caravan cruised through lush Kilauea plantation, around pic- 
turesque Kalihiwai Bay, scene of two tragic tidal wave disasters, and up 
through the pastures of Princeville ranch to the Hanalei valley lookout. 
Because we were late we saved this famous view for the return trip, and 

ound down into the beautiful taro patches and riverside drive through the 
valley, even more quist and peaceful because it was Sunday. 


The group had been invited to attend the Palm Sunday services at 
the little Waioli Hui 'ia Hawaiian church in Hanalei, where the Minister, 
the Reverend Mr. Philip A. Brink, had arranged to change the hour of serv- 
ices to accommodate us. The church, built next to the original Waioli 
Mission, has a rather small congregation, most of whom are sither in the 
choir or assisting the Minister with the services. The singing was mag- 
nificent, especially the numbers sung in Hawaiian. It was a heartwarming 
expsrience that lifted our spirits and enhanced our enjoyment of the rest 
of a memorable day. 


After church the whole party walked back to inspect the old Waioli 
Mission home, built in 1836 and restored in 1921. To our great joy, Miss 
Ethel Damon and Miss Mabel Wilcox were there to greet us, dressed in lovely 
mrumzus and glowing with pleasure. They had driven all the way over from 
Greve Farm that morning to give us a personally conducted tour of the his- 
toric and beautifully furnished old mission which is their summer home, 

The greup sauntered all over the spacicus grounds taking pictures of the 
iovely gardens, the mountain, Namolokama in the background, and each other. 


Inmeh time being upon us we had to leave this enchanting spot and be 
on our way. We drove along Hanalei Bay and paused for a brief glimpse of 
Iumahai beach, one of the most beautiful views in the world. Then on to 
dreamy Haena with its mysterious caves, and pinnacled mountains piercing 
the sky, to step finaliy at Mrs. Wichman's garden home perched between the 
jJungled hillside and the beach. 


Mrs. Wichman was at the gate to greet us. With "oh's" and "ah's" 
the guests scattered about the terraced garden and swimming pool, exclaim- 
ing over cascades cf brilliant and dainty orchids hanging from trees and 
rock walls, and exotics of all descriptions thriving in controlled abandon 
along the meandering paths around the hillside. 


Mrs, Wichman set out a delicious buffet lunch for over 50 of us on 
the lanai overlooking a beautifully framed ccean view. She was assisted 
by Gabriel I, Vocational Guidance counselor for the DPI, and Mrs. Emma 
Makanani, her gracious and regal housekeeper. 


u 





The party continued well into the afternoon, and just as they were 
boarding the stretchouts for the return trip it began to drizzle, and by 
the time they reached Hanalei they ran into heavy rains for which the 
region is famous. Mrs, Wichman's special akua had responded to her supp- 
lications and had given us a perfect, brilliant day for her party. 


: W « 

Glory be! The weather was still with us for this climax of the Kauai 
tour - a visit to the famed Allerton Gardens at Lawai-kai. When we were 
setting up the program we asked Mr. John Gregg, a past president of our li- 
brary board, if he would be willing to open Iawai~-kai to the library group, 
since we were emphasizing the cultural features of the Garden Island, He 
was most gracious in making arrangements to receive the group, 


Promptly at 9:15 owr caravan converged at the entrance to the estate, 
getting a breathtaking glimpse of the sparkling bay and beach between the 
roadside trees on the way down the hill, With only one hour to cover the 
tour, Mr. Gregg immediately led off at a brisk walk down the jungle path 
teeming with exotics of every sort, towering trees and trailing vines, 
interspersed here and there with statuary and pavilions. 


Suddenly we were out of the mysterious shadows of the jungle and 
into the sprawling lawn with ancient coconut trees framing the low white 
house. Here cameras went into action, all aimed at the spectacle for 
which Lawai-kai is famed = the entire cliff side aflame with bougainvillea 
in dazzling magenta, crimson and russet hues. From here on the party 
began to string out, with the camera bugs flitting here and thers to record 
artistic vistas, cascades, reflection pools, fountains, pavilions and 


curving pathways. 


This estate was once the home of Queen Emma, who planted the bougain- 
villea on the cliffs and grew taro in the valley floor, Alexander McBryde 
bought the property from her and started the jungle garden near the en- 
trance. The grounds at that time were open to the public and were a favo- 
rite picnic place, with swimming at the beach and in the stream.. 


The Garden Island Newepaper had sent their photographer, Ray Sasaki, 
along to get some pictures of the library tour, but he dropped by the 
wayside at Queen Emma's cottage. The pace was too fast for him. But 
when the party emerged around the hill at the end of the trail, there was 
Ray standing on the bridge with his camera aimed at us, The tour ended on 
the dot, with every one overwhelmed by all the beauty they had just 
passed through. 


We left the visitors at this point, after speeding them on their way 
to a visit with Aletha Kaohi and Nat Gushikuma at Hanapepe and Waimea 
Branch libraries, and on to Waimea Canyon and lunch at Kalalau lookout. 
We heard later that the weather was perfect and that Kalalau was clear in 
all its glory. Again, our little aluas at work for us! 


Every one got back to their planes on time, well satisfied with 
their four-day holiday on the Garden Island, - Thelma H, Hadley, 
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Kauai School Guests. 

An invitation was sent through Mr. Malcolm Clower, District Super- 
intendent, to the School principals and librarians of Kauai to attend the 
HLA sessions on Saturday. It was pointed out that the subjects to be 
covered should be of particular interest to them in the light of current 
developments in the school and public library legislation. The invita- 
tion was also sent to the heads of the four Catholic schools where li- 


braries are being started. There was a fine response with about 20 prin- 
cipals and school librarians attending. 


Priscilla Leong, Librarian at Kapaa High and Elementary School, 
reports on the meeting from the school librarians' angle: 







"Good things happen when librarians get together. For those of 

us who were fortunate to attend the spring meeting of HIA on Kauai, it 
was a stimulating, entertaining, and gratifying experience. School li- 
braries were represented by 10 librarians from other islands and 5 from 
Kavai. Mr, Clower, Mrs. Frances de Silva (coordinator of pupil-personnel 
scrvices) and several principals and teachers attended some sessions. 


"Louetia Kuhns, President of the Hawaii School Library Association, 
had the opportunity to visit libraries at Wilcox School, Eleele School, 
and Kapaa High and Elementary School. 15 librarians dropped in at Kapaa 
School Library after their Haena trip. 





"The informative discussion on central acquisition and processing 
disclosed the multitudinous problems involved in getting such a system 
into operation. However, when the plan is launched in the state, it will 
be of invaluable service to all librarians. With the increasing demands 
in schools each year for wider library service, the time saved can be 
devoted to giving more assistance to students and teachers. Centralized 
library service will be the answer to many of our problems. 














"The reorganization of libraries under the new Department of Edu- 
cation will necessitate a closer relation and wider cooperation between 
school and public libraries. From this union will come many opportunities 
in which both libraries may profitably share in the way of materials, ex- 
periences, and provision of services. Such activities as meeting together 
to discuss book selection, curriculum, development, reading guidance and 
reading programs will result in effective library service and the further- 
ance of the library cause - that of bringing together people and books." 















Catholic Schools. 

Sister Mary Nicolette of St. Catherine's School thanked us for in- 
viting the Catholic Sisters to attend the HIA meeting ané asked if she 
could become a member. She expressed great enthusiasm for the idea of 
librarians coming together to discuss their problems, and is especially 
interested in participating in any school librarian meetings here on 
Kauai. The Catholic Schools are just starting their libraries, ond Sister 
Mary Nicolette feels that they could gain much by joining a local school 


library group. Her interest has set us to thinking about forming a Kauai 
Chapter of HLA, = Thelma H, Hadley. 
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- CONFERENCE COMMENTS - 


"Kauai HLA presented a challenge and as with any "Firsts" an oppor- 
tunity to learn and improve. In planning and working for a successful 
convention, all of our staff now have a better understanding of who and 
what HIA is. The chance to meet and compare ideas and problems on home 
grounds permitted better evaluation and a closer harmony. I do regret 
that we did not have a chance to show the operation of any one of our 
departments. I think that at a future neighbor island meeting, the chance 
to plan an Extension, Children's or Catalog meeting should be considered, 
when an "on location" demonstration or discussion could be held. This 
would offer opportunity for us to see what the other fellow does in the 
same job. I do fecl that this has given HIA an excellent chance to get to 
know the neighbor island libraries and their staffs and one which will 


not be regretted." - Robert A. Gahran, Extension Librarian. 
x oa * 


"Too bad the business meeting was so long. Would have liked a chance 
to see the paperbounds at the end of the afternoon session, but there was 
no time. Liked the opportunity to attend and to talk to others, if only 
briefly, at the luncheon and during the branch visit." - Maxie Salvatore. 

x * 


"Special programs both evenings were excellent; so was the food at all 
meals, Time seemed to be against us with regard to the panel discussions, 
There was value lost in there not being sufficient time for questions and 
discussions following each. Unfortunately a lengthy business meeting, 
taking the best part of Saturday afternoon, caused us to lose from the 
audience those school people who might have been interested in the paper- 
bound discussion, because they became bored at the business meeting and 
left. Attendance at business meeting should be optional; annual reports 
given orally should be summaries as the written report handed in can be 
lengthy. Perhaps if the meeting were scheduled an hour before a meal, 
they would be forced to stop when mealtime came. 


"I feel that librarians are interested in seeing other libraries. 
The visits to branches should not be neglected and time should be allowed 
for an exchange of ideas which often occurs only on the spot. This is an 
integral pert of any program which involves a congregation of people from 
different areas, I'm glad that the clerical workers had a chance to 
attend; the association with others was good for them because their jobs 
usually keep them too close to home for months on end. The overall im- 
pression was that it was a successful first attempt." - Nathalie Gushikuma, 


Waimea Branch Librarian. 
*% % % 


"There was much talk and preparation for the HIA Spring Meeting to be 
held on Kauai. I was excited, for this was to be my first HIA meeting 
although I have been working in the libraries on Kauai for the past 10; 
years. Also this was to be the first HIA meeting on a neighbor island. 


"Since the program was to discuss "Centralized Processing" and "Paper- 
backs" the branch libraries were closed and the clerks were invited to 
attend these sessions. The panel discussions were very interesting and 

the subjects were of interest to both the professional and non-professional 
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staff members. The convention was a big success for I heard only favorable 


remarks, However, I personally feel that more could have been gained and 
- enjoyed if the business meeting wasn't so long. 





"I have enjoyed meeting the many visiting librarians and know that 
from this convention I have personally gained new ideas when they visited 
my branch. I hope that these neighbor island meetings will be continued 
so that we will have an opportunity to meet others in our work." = Aletha 
G hi Branch Librari 














* 


"The recent meeting of the HIA on Kauai made it possible for the first 
time for ALL members of the Kavai Public Library staff, both clerical and 
professional, to attend a gathering of this kind. The program discussions 
on such matters as the many aspects of the proposed centralized processing, 
the possibilities of recruitment and the availability of scholarships, and 
the techniques for the preparation of pocket books all proved of interest 
to our group. In addition, the intangible benefits obtained from a feel- 
ing of participation with others serving in Hawaii's libraries and a 

chance to meet and know our counterparts from other islands were as import- 
ant as the information gained from the speakers and business programs. 


"Professional librarians from elsewhere in the state had the opportun- 
ity to visit and see the work of Kauai's libraries. I+ is hoped, there- 
fore, that the successful attendance at this first meeting of the Associa- 
tion outside Honolulu has set a precedent which will insure future meetings 
on Maui and Hawaii and similar occasions for acquaintance with their li- 
braries and steffs." - M, Spiilmer, Ka Branch Librarian. 

- es 


BY THE VISITORS (Inserted here by the Editor-in-Chief) 

















- Florence Klammer, Head of Processing Division, Library of Hawaii: 
"It was more like a mainland library meeting because we had a little time 
to see each other socially..." — Jessie Wheelwright, Past President, HIA: 
"We are truly grateful for your tremendous efforts..." Kenneth T, Slack, 
Incoming HLA President: "Thanks to your splendid efforts, this was the 
most outstanding HLA meeting I have ever experienced..." J, Carlyle 
Parker, Assistant Librarian, Church College of Hawaii: "The opportunity 
to visit the Allerton gardens and Mrs. Wichman's home and garden certainly 
confirms the statement that Kauai is the Garden Island." - 


Louetta Kuhns, President HSLA: "Congratulations to you for a success-— 
ful spring meeting!" - Florence L, Meng, Library of Hawaii Order Librarian: 
"Thanks for the grand time you gave us. The meetings were as good as the 
entertainment - a very successful first try at an ‘other island' meeting." 
- Jean Dabagh, HSPA Assistant Librarian: "What a wonderful weekend you Kauai 
folks gave us! And everything went so smoothly ~ I feel as if I've just 


come back from a vacation! Aloha..." — Priscilla lantz, UH faculty: "It 
was © perfect weekend. ."— 






















Marion McDermott, Head of Art, Music and Recreation, Library of Hawaii: 
"A smashing success! Every one is raving about everything, and they are 
sure that you have an ‘in' with the weather kahuna!" 
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W » Hawaii County librarian: "The meeting on Kauai proved 
that it is possible to hold successful HIA meetings on ‘outside' islands. 
The group, though small, was representative, i.e., librarians from all 
fields (no military?) and the programs were on a level with any we have 
had on Oahu; the speaker, Miss Hulme, far superior to MANY we've heard 
on Oahu." 


Incille K. Berg, Maui County Librarian: "I want to congratulate you 
for arranging such a wonderfully successful first ‘outside island' library 
conference. The professional meetings and cultural programs were well bal- 
anced by the historical and sightseeing introduction to the island of Kauai. 
And of course, the warmth of Kauai hospitality enveloped every one of us. 

I just loved it. I like the idea of having a travel agency handle travel 
and hotel bookings - and am going to recommend it to other organizations." - 


Ebba Chaffee, University of Hawaii cataloger: "It was really the 
most perfect three days I have ever had. Our extra-special visits to the 
museum, the Wilcox home and the church, Mrs. Wichman's lovely gardens, the 
Allerton gardens that I can't believe are real, and the clear day at the 
Canyon. To a perfect hostess, Aloha and thank you!" 


* * 
THE PERILS OF WRITING: A talk to HLA 


- by Kathryn Hulme - 


Before launching myself on my perilous subject, I mst first thank 
you for inviting me to this great gathering of book lovers. Public Libra- 
rians have been my best friends ever since my childhood in San Francisco. 
Then, I used to go to the branch library near Page & Masonic Avenue in the 
Sunset District where I grew up. I think I was born loving books. In 
fact, I loved reading to such an extent that the denial of it was the only 
punishment my mother could inflict, when punishment was called for. She 
would take my library card away from me for a weck or two, and would go to 
our branch library and request the Librarian not to allow me access to 
the library shelves during that time, not even for browsing. I suppose 
even then I dreamed of one day becoming a writer, or perhaps adding a 
volume or two to that wonderful world of books. 


Now, after decades of trying, I have added a few volumes (of debata- 
ble quality) and I have learned the sober facts about the business of 
writing. I thought to use this title for my talk in order to set the record 
straight! It lays the ghost of that glamor which many dear misguided book- 
lovers associate with the idea of writing. How many times do people say to 
me, "How lucky you are to be a writer! You can work anywhere you choose 
on this planet. You are not tied to any time clock...you are free as a 
bird to flit as the inspiration moves you." Comparatively few people have 
actually seen a writer at work, so it is natural that they should have such 
beguiling fancies about writing....especially the sort of writing that flows 
so easily, you can imagine it flowing forth from the writer like the crystal 
water of a mountain spring. 








I should add in parentheses that writers at work are a painful sobering 
sight, which is why they seldom let themselves be seen, even by close family 
members, when they are actually at it. They are like sick dogs that crawl 
into dark corners to have their paroxysms in private. Hunched over that blank 
page rolled into the typewriter, staring at its bleak white emptiness with 
glazed eyes, motionless sometimes for hours on end and seeming scarcely to 
breathe, they resemble those sepulchral figures in a waxworks that never had 
been alive in the first place. I have seen quite a few writers at work and 
they all give this corpselike impression for much of the time they are creat- 
ing. I suppose I also give it when I'm at work. Certainly I must, for some- 
times my companion looks into my studio, looks into that deathlike silence 
where thought is ticking madly and says anxiously, "Are you all right?" This, 
incidentally, is one of the minor perils of writing - the anxieties the writer 
unwittingly sows in the minds of those who must live with him....which brings 
me neatly around to the subject of my talk tonight. 


I could think of at least fifty perils connected with writing, but I shall 
confine myself to seven, a handy number. Things actually seem to go in sevens... 
the seven seas, the seven wonders of the world, the seven deadly sins, the 
seven stars forming the Big Dipper. So I've blocked out the seven perils of 
writing something like this: 


1 - The peril of personal appearances. Writers should be read, not seen. The 
risk of disappointing one's admirers is great, especially since book jacket 


photographs generally show the writer as he appeared the decade before. Pub- 
lishers perpetrate this fraud on the public quite purposefully. There's some 
kind of mystique in the publishing business about the selling power of the 
book's jacket....and, of course, the author must be revealed as a person in 

the pink of his prime, or even, if earlier photos are extant — in the tender 
dew of his youth. This is why writers always look older than the readers 
imagined. Even when they look younger than imagined, this too can be a shock... 
for how, the reader asks himself, could one so immature-seeming have produced 
such a profound book? He must have had ghost-writer help! For the writer, 
also, a certain degree of risk is involved in meeting his readers - especially 
when they are book lovers like you. There is the temptation to talk about 

the next book, to throw away one's pearls upon encounter with a sympathetic 
audience. I call this 'leaking'...and I do it quite easily with just the barest 
bit of prompting. You can really ‘leak away' all your pent-up excitement 

about your work in progress. And once you've told it all to a sensitive and 
sympathetic friend, what need then to go through the agony of writing it? 
Writers, unlike children, should neither be seen nor heard. They should be 
read, only! 


2 - The peril of producing the First Book. The writer's first book is usually 
autobiographical, therefore good and true. Every person on earth has one good 
story in him - his own. While not ‘easy' to write, it nevertheless comes off 
with more ease than does a story based on some other person's experience, or 

a story dredged in entirety from the imagination. The autobiographical first 
book is very often a succes d'estime, if riot an outright best-seller. The 
hurdle is high and risky. Will it come off? Will it rate the good reviews of 
the first? The dismal category of the '‘one-book-author' proves my point, I 
believe. In my own case, my second book was a novel based on the experiences 
recorded in my first book which was a collection of North African travel 
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sketches entitled ARAB INTERLUDE. That second book, though published, was 

a real flop. I won't even give you its title, since it has long since been 
decently buried, thank God. I got around that flop only because I am stub- 
born and persistent...and decided to give writing a third try, which I did. 
The third was WE LIVED AS CHILDREN, a fictionized autobiography of my San 

Francisco childhood, which was a success and which was where I should have 
begun my writing in the first place! 


3 - The peril of putting down that first word. You know then that you've 

got to finish. Finish means eighty to one hundred thousand more words, means 
one or two years of the daily discipline of sitting at your desk and making 
it go. I've heard of writers who have trunks of unfinished manuscripts but 

I don't believe these stories. No real writer could ever quit a book un- 
finished. Any more than a real mother could quit her unborn child. That 
trade expression, among writers, "I am with book", was coined, I believe, by 
a male writer...at least, I heard it the first time from a male. Being 

‘with book' is a formidable commitment requiring a staying power beyond the 
usual human call to duty. It requires an iron self-discipline. Writing, 

one author has said, is the ability to keep the seat of the pants in contact 
with the seat of the chair, Another has said that the prime requisite for 

a writer is a love for drudgery. When a writer is young or unknown, nobody 
is clamoring for his book. Nobody actually cares a snap whether he writes 

it or doesn't. No great publisher is sitting in his editorial sanctum 
champing at the bit for him to get on with it, writing him encouraging little 
notes to tell him of the world that waits eagerly for his shining words. 

Only he cares...the poor benighted author who thinks he has something to 
communicate. It's one of the loneliest businesses in the world, the business 
of writing. I sometimes think of it as a going into a long dark tunnel with 
no light visible at the other end. You've got to drudge through it alone. 
And not get scared. It might take a year or two...oftentimes more, In 
other professions, there is always someone who can carry on when the principal 
falls by the wayside. A doctor can send his associate out on a case. A 
nurse can quit a bedside at end of shift and know that her successor will 
carry on as efficiently as she has been doing. But not the writer...he has 


“no alternate. Nobody can sit down before his typewriter and add a single 


word to his unfinished page. Writing is a scary activity when you think of 
it in these terms. But, fortunately, writers don't scare easily. Probably 
at this very moment, somewhere on our planet, a dozen writers, or maybe 
hundreds, are happily putting on paper that perilous first word of what is 

to be the Next Book, stringing another one to it and then another until the 
first sentence appears in balanced shining measure. Thus committed, he sits 
back and says 'Aah!'....as if embarked on a gorgeous bright journey instead 
of a long lonely writhing through that dark tunnel with no light at the other 
end. 





4 - The peril of attempting to conceal identities. This can be a frightening 
boomerang. Very often, the harder the author tries to conceal the true iden- 
tity of his subject (for fictional purposes usually) the closer he comes to 
that subject's identity. You as Librarians must surely have read in the news- 
papers some months back about Truman Capote's threatened lawsuit for having 
used an actual name for his lovely fly-by-night character in BREAKFAST AT 
TIFFANY'S. He sought for her the most unlikely name ever heard ot and settled 
on Holly Golightly. And there was a real Holly Golightly living in the 
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environs of New York who rose up furious and ready to sue. The case, if I 
recall, was settled out of court. I myself had a couple of nerve-racking ex- 
periences in this regard. In my book, THE WILD PLACE, I sought to conceal the 
real identity of the lovely character who acted as my interpreter in the Dis- 
placed Persons camps of post-war Germany. Since she was registered in the 

camp as a Lithuanian DP, I made her Polish in the book. And, because in my 

eyes she seemed to be every inch a Countess, I made her a former countess and 
actually called her, in the book, "The Countess". When the book was published, 
many of my former DPs now resident in the U.S.A. got in touch with me...and it 
was through them that I learned that my carefully concealed interpreter really 
was Polish, and, moreover, really was a Countess. Eventually I got in touch 

with her through friends and discovered to my relief that she bore me no ill 

will for having invaded her privacy; she was safe in America then and had no 
cause to fear reprisals....The second case concerned the character in THE NUN'S 
STORY who was the real protagonist of that biography. We were living and 

working together in Los Angeles when the book came out. All through the writing 
of it, with her daily cooperation and helpful advice, I kept telling her that 

I had her real identity so deeply buried that no one, but NO one, would ever 
suspect. She was then an Assistant Director of Nurses in a large L.A. hospital... 
but what I did not know was that she was the only registered Nurse in the 

state of California who had listed Belgium as her birthplace! It didn't take 

the reporters very long to pick up the trail that led to the real "Sister Luke". 

I had done everything in my power to spare her the floodlight of publicity... 

and inadvertently had drawn its beams straight to her by writing one of those 
chatty little post~publication pieces for the newspapers in which I mentioned 
that "Sister Luke" was now an American citizen and happily at work in "one of 

the large hospitals of the Southland." What a relief it was, after those ex- 
periences in revealing "concealment" to write a straight biography of people 

who belonged to me, naming every name exactly and inventing pothing for ANNIE's 
CAPTAIN, except of course some of the imagined dialogue! 



































































































5 ~ The peril of depending upon Inspiration. Inspiration exists, of course... 
exactly as a lightning flash exists, brief and blinding. But it cannot be 
depended upon to see you through the writing of the book. You have it in the 
beginning = an instant of illumination when you see your whole book written, 
set to print, bound and stacked up in libraries and book stores...pau as we say 
out here! I think most artists have my same ideas about inspiration whether 
their medium be painting, sculpture, music or words. The wise among us know 
that inspiration does not descend like daily manna from above...no painting 
ever painted itself, no book ever wrote itself, in splurges of daily inspira- 
tion, with its creator sitting on the sidelines, so to speak, like a medium 
through which this brightness passes continuously. Most creative workers come 
right out with the flat statement that inspiration does not exist...only ten- 
acity, self-discipline and a capacity (in the case of the writer) to keep the 
seat of the trousers in contact with the seat of the chair. But this flat 
denial is not wholly true. Something of the memory of that first lightning 
flash stays with the writer through all the toil of writing. He keeps this 
memory within him somehow, like a secret light. He must keep it shielded, 
never let it get blown out...never lose sight of it for the duration of the 
book. This is what I call "inspiration"...the after-image from that first 
moment of conception when the idea of your book strikes like lightning. 










































































6 - The peril of stoppage. This is a hideous thing when it happens. We 
writers call it getting stuck. For no reason at all that you can lay your 
finger on, the flow of your idea suddenly ceases. Not another word will 
come forth. You can be "stuck" for days, weeks, even months. I got stuck 
in the middle of THE NUN'S STORY. I sat for more than a month staring at 
a blank sheet of paper. Sometimes I went back several pages and re-copied 
what I had written, what had led to this dead-end place, hoping in vain 
that the next time I would come to it, I'd be able to leap the gap and 
continue. Eventually my editor, Ted Weeks, came West from Boston, bringing 
courage and consolation to me. "All writers get stuck," he said. "It's a 
common occurrence...but you'll get un=-stuck if you stay with it." And 
finally I did get wnstuck. Came the day when the Next Word came...for no 
more reason that I could see, than had the reasonless stoppage of the month 
before. All I can truthfully say about it now is simply that if I had not 
been at my desk, waiting for that next word to come...I'd probably still 

be stuck. Doggedness is what it takes! Even if Webster does call dogged 
obsolete! 


7 — The peril of producing a "successful" book. In the great gamble of 
writing, I'm firmly convinced that luck plays a large part in determining 
a book's success. The timing of your theme might, for example, be appro- 
priate. Or you accidentally hit upon a story that has universal appeal. 
Books have been written about the mystery of what makes a best-seller. I 
don't believe anyone really knows. It's probably some intricate combina- 
tion of many reasons, as complex as the formula of the DNA molecule. But 
when it does happen to a writer, and the fruit of your labor does arrive 
mysteriously on that so-called best-seller list, you are then in the peri- 
lous position of being expected to do it again....and again. When I tell 
you that most writers, having brought a book to term and seen it published, 
wonder how in thunder they ever did it...you can gauge the depth of this 
last and seventh peril. You've produced inadvertently a "best-seller". 
The world at large believes you can do it again, hands down. But you - 
the writer - cannot even believe that you wrote that book, and you are al- 
most one hundred percent certain that you'll never be able again to write 
another! Every writer I have known has gone through this experience. How 
did Ido it? How will I ever be able to do it again? This is the usual 
emotion for just an ordinary book, one that never hits that peculiar b.s. 
list, but has a decent enough sale to pay off the publisher's investment 
and guarantee the author enough food to complete a next book. But, when 
you've got a best-seller to top, you are really in a spot. Lightning never 
strikes twice, but readers often expect it to, also some of the book critics. 
A ride on the best seller list is beautiful while it is happening, but it 
creates a hurdle for the Next Book which takes all one's courage to try 

to get over. I got over it on the family's shoulders, so to speak....and 
it was in this spirit that I launched ANNIE'S CAPTAIN, so glad to have put 
Something between me and that peril of a best-seller. Now I can get on 
with my writer's life with its normal increment of woes, uncertainties and 
high hopes. 


I give you my best aloha in closing and mahalo nui loa for having 
listened to me for so long. 













C AWAII 
PARADISE REGAINED 









- by Kenneth T. Slack - 
President, Hawaii Library Association, 1961-62 


It was a cold October evening in 1954 when I happened to read an article 
written by Helen Bevens, a Kailua librarian, entitled "Why aren't there more 
librarians in Paradise?" Eastern Oregon weather was at its worst and had been 
miserable for days. The coal burning furnace at our house was in need of repair. 
It gave forth acrid smoke instead of heat. Dorothea, my wife, who was worn from 
a day of struggling our children into and out of their snowsuits and boots, had 
gone to bed leaving me wrapped in our heaviest blanket to unwind after a day of 
shivering in the cold stacks of Eastern Oregon College. 

























As I sat there reading, I found my stiffened joints and goose-pimpled 
flesh tingling at the thoughts of noon hour swims in the warm ocean breakers 
of Kailua. The warmth from the blanket and the pleasant reverie induced by 
the story caused me to doze momentarily and I dreamed of soft warm breezes and 
the scent of ginger such as I'd experienced in the Pacific during my tour of 
duty in Uncle Sam's Navy. I suddenly awakened with the scent of coal smoke 
instead of ginger in my nostrils and I resolved by all that was good and great 
to somehow, before another winter set in, return to Paradise. 





My family needed convincing before a change could be made, but movies and 
books about the Islands soon found their way to their attention. The Hawaiian 
Club of the Brigham Young University came to Eastern Oregon to bolster my re- 
solve and to present a proselyting show for students. Two of this troop were 
lodged with us, and I found their presence providential. It was very easy to 
get them to talk on the pleasant-life-in-Polynesia theme and I kept them at it. 


Three weeks after their visit, I received a letter from Reuben D. Law, 
the first president of the Church College of Hawaii, with an invitation to 
become his first librarian. The road to Hawaii was open. 











We boarded the Lurline on June 20, 1955. Three days after arrival, I 
joined the Hawaii Library Association, and almost immediately, I began receiv- 
ing help from nearly every library in the Territory. My experience should 

be cited to all who might not be converted to the value of professional re- 
lations. Beside the advice and help with technical problems of cataloging, 
selecting Hawaiiana, and many other areas of librarianship peculiar to the 
Islands, I began immediately to receive duplicates, complete files of 


Hawaiian periodicals, and information about the best jobbers serving the 
Hawaiian book trade. 








Job descriptions for librarians do not include truck driving, but 
that was to be my principal activity for quite some time and still is on 
occasion, due to the thoughtfulness of HLA members. I estimate that 20% of 
the Church College collection came from other Hawaiian libraries or through 
their librarians telling folks of the newest library's needs. Many of the 
things received could not have been acquired by any other method. One 
librarian of that time who later went to Pennsylvania State kept C.C.H. in 
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mind and arranged for several complete files of needed periodicals to be 
acquired. 


I note from reading past spring editions of the HLA Journal that past 
presidents of HIA have listed their experience and training. Mine began 
as a student assistant at Utah State University. Upon graduation, I accepted 
a position as a school librarian in a public library housed in a high school. 
Prior to taking this position, I decided to spend the summer in a professional 
library school, so I attended the summer session at the University of Denver. 
That winter, having a thesis to write in the field of Educational Administra- 
tion, I drove to the University of Utah, some twelve miles away, to request 
library privileges of L. H. Kirkpatrick, the librarian. His enthusiastic 
response to my request, after I had stated that I was a librarian, probably 
fixed my decision to make librarianship my life's work. He said, "The lord 
hath sent thee. Did you bring your lunch?" I served as his reference 
person part time, Saturdays and Sundays for the next year, until I returned 
to Denver to get the full professional treatment. I worked as a student 
assistant during library school at the Mary Reed Library of the University 
of Denver, in their cataloging department. I spent the next two years as a 
librarian in the Denver City Schools, and I was awarded the Master's degree 
in librarianship in 1952. 


A spur of the moment decision to attend the ALA Convention in los 
Angeles resulted in a move to Eastern Oregon College, where I stayed for 
two years. This last position seems to have been the most fruitful ex- 
perience in my career. Their library was new. The college was about the 
same size as the Church College of Hawaii will be, and had similar educa- 
tional objectives. I can't imagine any better experience in preparation 
for the type of position I presently hold. 


The opportunity to serve as your president is one I would approach 
with a good deal of apprehension were it not for the fact that you have 
selected very strong officers to help with the work ahead. The situation 
certainly demands such support and strength. It seems that library devel- 
opment in Hawaii is on the threshold of taking several giant steps forward 
in both the school and public library field. The fruit of many long years 
of painstaking labor by a small nucleus of highly professional librarians 
is about to be harvested. I would hesitate to accept the responsibility 
were it not for the knowledge that the people who have fostered library 
development for these many years are not about tc allow slip-ups at this 
crucial moment. The situation demands and will receive greater support 
than has ever been given before. 


I also accept the responsibility with a certain degree of blitheness 
because I feel that if I give it wholehearted attention, I might in part 
repay the profession for the service and cooperation that the Church Col- 
lege of Hawaii has received in its short but rapid development. / 


* % * 





# For more of Ken Slack's adventures, see his "New library for a new college", 
in COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, v.21, pp. 458-61, November, 1960. —- cc 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! 






~ Mabel Fraser - 
Former President of HIA and Librarian, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association 


Mary Helen Weaver = Mrs. Samuel Pool Weaver - retired on February 28, 1961, 
after 18 years as librarian of the Supreme Court of Hawaii. To write of her 
is like writing about a Diversified Industry; an industry which began with 
only one end-product in mind but branched out into several, each ending up 
as a thorough-going, successful unit. She has many facets, there is nothing 
static in her makeup. Like the man in the story, she may have jumped on her 
hobby horse and ridden off in several different directions, but she always 
arrived at her destinations according to plan. 




































She was born Mary Helen McCrea in Spokane, the principal city of the 
Inland Empire of the Sovereign State of Washington. Her parents were pio- 
neers, having resided there when Spokane boasted a population of only 500. 
After conquering the grade school and Lewis and Clarke High School, she put 
away her slate and sponges and two-times tables and tackled the effete East 
at Wellesley College, where she decided to take up library work. Pining 
for her native West, she enrolled at the University of Washington and grad- 
uated in 1920 with a B.A.; and from Gonzaga in Spokane with an M.A. in 1930. 
She also spent summers and irregular sessions at the Universities of Idaho, 
Utah, Stanford, and Hawaii; and holds a life Diploma in Education from 

the State of Washington. 


In Washington's school libraries she taught the younguns that a card 
catalog hasn't teeth and won't squirt water when opened, and that "I 
wanna book" will not send the librarian into a tizzy to supply theme ma- 
terial. In library science she is a by-product of the los Angeles Public 
library School (now USC) and the University of Chicago. As an instructor 
in Library Science at Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, she 
"stayed put" during the dry summer months and no doubt produced a goodly 


crop of well-oriented neophyte librarians. Ali this larded with time out 
for traveling. 





Trekking to Hawaii in 1940, she took on the 14th Naval District Li- 
brary, and spread all available books over the wide, wide Pacific for two 
years. In 1943 she became Librarian of the Territorial Supreme Court Li- 
brary, and carried on heroically through falling plaster, sway—backed 
stacks, weak floors, termites and rats, valiantly providing information on 
questions legal. Such as, why can't a man write out a will on a starched 
shirt-front or a laundry ticket, saying, "Everything I've got I leave to 
my wife Addie." And why does Addie have to become the party of the second 
part? Why all the Whereases, Aforesaids, Viz-Wits? Why does a probate 
court grind so exceeding small that the will only emerges when all has 
been squeezed from the party of the second part, when all the part of the 
first part wanted was to leave everything to his dear Addie? 








To find what lawyers mean by all this costly verbiage, off she planed 
to Gonzaga University, where she studied her torts and re-torts and emerged 
in 1955 with an LL.B. degree. With her little airplane valise filled 
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with latin phrases she settled dowm in Hawaii to confound the unwary non- 
legal public. Her success as Supreme Court Librarian is well known, and 
her exceptional ability was recognized when with gifts, leis and resounding 
kudos the legal fraternity honored her on retirement. 










Through all her comings and goings she has had the librarian's innate 
pride in her profession and worked for its progress. She represented the 
United States at the Second International Library Congress in Madrid, Spain, 
in 1935; served on ALA Membership, Special and International committees; 

was Chairman of the ALA Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin America; 
worked on committees of the Pacific Northwest Library Association, and 
served our own Hawaii Library Association till the day she retired. 














She is a tourist par excellence. She has toured twice around the 
world; visited Africa, South America, Asia, Alaska, Canada, Europe; 
climbed up the North Pole, hesitated, and slid down the other side, into 
Russia yet! Is she finished? Not so. In April the Weavers took off for 
Africa again to visit the Mgbawanos and Lupulumbas and find out what makes 
them tick and see if their lares and penates are in good and legal order. 













A many-faceted person indeed. While a student at Wellesley, she be- 
came interested in the lively arts of drama, musicals, and interpretive 
dancing, until an injured knee spelled finis to all that. All this led to 
her keen interest in the theater. Since 1940 she has been a mainstay and 
prop to the Honolulu Community Theater; especially backstage where she 
built sets, painted scenery, rustled props, sewed costumes, and busied 
herself as needed. She served on the Theater Board of Directors and is 
currently on the Board of the Honolulu Theater for Youth, which she be- 
lieves is an ideal medium for developing young people from our various 
racial cultures in Hawaii, Recently she presented $500 to the Honolulu 
Community Theater, which she hopes will be used for a library. 















Degrees, honors, studies, librarianship, travel, theater work! Her 
organizations include American Bar Association, Bar Association of Hawaii, 
Honolulu Community Theater, Honolulu Academy of Art, Bishop Museum Asso-= 
ciation, American Association of University Women, ALA, HLA, Child and 
Family Service, Delta Delta Delta, Phi Delta Delta (women's law) and others, 
in many of which she holds life membership. Was there time for anything 
else? Indeed, she is also a writer. Her classic story of setting up the 
Supreme Court Library, aided by prison trusties, was published in the LAW 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, February, 1949, bringing a nostalgic twinge to librarians 
who have suffered through such a crisis. At present she is writing child- 
ren's poetry, like the clever and beautifully illustrated "Keiki Puffer 
Fish" in the PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC ANNUAL for 1959. What a woman! 















She is not exactly retiring. Eventually they will settle down in 

Spokane. Dr. Weaver, himself a lawyer, and Mary Helen have endowed the 
Samuel P. Weaver Constitutional Law Essay Program, which will keep them 
very well occupied for years to come. Wherever they go, whatever they do, 
they have the best wishes of HLA for continued good health and happiness, 










* % % 
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MUSICAL CHAIRS 


- by Millie J. C. Tsui - 
Head of Circulation Department, University of Hawaii Library 


"Musical Chairs - or The Many Jobs of Millie Tsui..." I am writing 
this because I have a story - of sorts - to tell, and also as a means of 
self-defense. You see, I get rather upset when people look at me and say, 
condescendingly, "And where are you working NOW?" This, to my sensitive 
nature, hurts more than a thousand lashes, and is the REAL reason I am 
writing this, to explain why I've had so many different jobs since I came 
to Hawaii. So read on, Dear Reader, read on! 


I first came to Hawaii as a tourist in August, 1959. Like so many 
other tourists, I made a vow that SOMEDAY I would return to this most 
beautiful of States. So, while I was here, I worked very hard to impress 
one of the several young men I met. And luck was with me! This same young 
man flew over to my native California for Thanksgiving, met my family, and 
in the due course of time we were married. We arrived back in Hawaii on 
December 16, 1959. 


I've been here ever since, most of the time trying to balance our 
budget with one eye on the rising cost of living and the other eye trying 
to do something about it. The most constructive thing, I finally decided, 
was to go to work. So I became a Librarian in Hawaii...A unique experience 
to me, for I had only worked in California before. 


What had I done in California? Well, I managed to graduate from the 
University of California at Berkeley, and then stayed on to get my MLS 
from the School of Library Science. I chose Sacramento State College for 
my first, and as it turned out, my only library affiliation in California 
because it was a new, progressive College set in the middle of the loveliest 
of valleys. There was heating in the winter, and air conditioning in the 
summer; snow to play in just 80 miles away, and boating all year round. 
San Francisco was just 2 hours away by Chevrolet, and home (Bakersfield) 
was just 5$ hours by car from my front door. Our College President seemed 
partial to the Library; he would visit us often and, rightfully, called 
us The Heart of the College. College Librarian Dr. Alan Covey was also a 
graduate of the UC library school and understood not only the educators’ 
problems but the librarians' as well. The staff was young, and encouraged 
to speak out at our weekly (now semi-monthly) professional staff meetings. 
Librarians were appointed by the President upon recommendation by the College 
librarian; appointments were for a year, with tenure after 3 years. They 
were eligible for many campus organization, including the Faculty Assoc- 
iation. Two Librarians have been elected officers...one was Mrs. Pearl 
Spayde, who worked at UH here one summer and is Assistant Librarian at SSC, and 
I rather immodestly report I was Vice-President in 1958....All the profes- 
sional staff put on their academic hoods, caps and gowns and marched at 
Commencement with the faculty every June, adding much color to all that pomp 
and ceremony. 


At SSC I worked at every Reference Desk (Education and Psychology, and 
General. Later divided into Business Administration, Science and Technology, 
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and Humanities and Fine Arts). When I left to move to Hawaii I was head 

of the latter Reference Room; my duties included supervision of 14 profes- 
sional people, a $-time clerk-typist and some student assistants. I ordered 
books in the Humanities and Fine Arts, and was just beginning the collection 
of 2,500 color slides, My room, I was told, was the most colorful, for I 
had chosen Capri Red metal shelving, beige office furniture with yellow 
upholstery, toned down by expanses of cool green and white Zolatoned walls. 
The prison system made my light brown Formica-topped reading tables and 
padded the backs and seats of the reading chairs with dark brown leatherette. 
The Art Department and the Home Economics Department provided changing ex- 
amples of student and faculty art not only for the Room itself, but also 

for the Reading Deck that adjoined my Room. 


For a while, before moving to Humanities, I handled all the Interlibrary 
loans and also worked at the Circulation Desk. Each semester the Reference 
librarians gave a number of "arm-chair" orientation classes to entering 
students by showing color slides of parts of the Library, with special em- 
phasis on the card catalog, circulation procedures, and the various indexes 
so important for research. These sessions and other meetings were con- 
ducted in a large Conference Room, which was also part of my domain. 


Now you have an idea of what I did, and how I worked at SSC. I was 
there for almost 5 years and enjoyed every working minute. 


Housework has little charm for me, and so after we were settled in our 
duplex in Manoa, I looked around for something better to do. Madame Pele 
had begun her periodic love-affair with the Big Island, where my realtor 
husband had business interests, and to ease things all the way around, I 
decided it was back to work for me. 


After a pleasant interview with Mrs. Jackson of the Library of Hawaii, 
I decided to take the only vacancy at the time, as L-I assistant in the 
Art and Music Room to Marion McDermott. Meanwhile, I took, and luckily 
passed, the Civil Service exams for L-II and L-III. I started on Feb. 1, 1960. 
The work was varied and interesting; we never knew who would be in next 
for books, records, pictures, occupations, or material from the locked 
cases. Sometimes John Kelly, famed artist, or Conductor George Barati would 
come in. I'll never forget the day a chef from the Royal Hawaiian requested 
music for "Love In Bloom"...when I asked why he wanted it, he told me he 
wanted to decorate a huge cake in honor of Jack Benny, who was then doing 
a benefit for the Honolulu Symphony...it was the unexpected, the unusual 
and exciting that made my work there so much fun. 


And then one day the phone rang and it was for me. The Department 
of Economic Development wanted me to consider being their first librarian. 
Would I come for an interview? I hesitated, for it was just 3 or 4 weeks 
since I started with the Library of Hawaii. Besides, Marion and I had 
become good friends, and I really enjoyed working with her. Still, there 
was no harm in an interview, so I agreed to it. 


The Department of Economic Development exists for the promotion of 
Agriculture, Industry and Tourism. It had never before had a Librarian; 
a succession of secretaries and research analysts had arranged and re- 
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arranged their files of books, magazines, reports, pamphlets, and news- 
paper clippings in first one individual system and then another. It was 
becoming difficult for anyone to put his finger on desired information. 
Would I take on the job of organization? There would be a raise, regular 
8-4:30 hours and no weekend work. I would have a chance to create some 
order out of all the chaos, and I was promised clerical help and all the 
supplies and equipment I needed to do a good job. It was an I-II job. 


No one will ever know how I thought and thought about that offer. I 
knew Mrs. Jackson never stood in the way of professional advancement; in 
fact, she encouraged it, and I knew also that there was very little avail- 
able for me at that time with the public library. My husband's irregular 
business hours made me long for regular hours of my own. And the job was 
definitely a challenge! 


Finally, I decided to ask Marion what to do. I drove up to her lovely 
Pacific Heights home, and as we both sat and looked at the view, I told 
her of my offer, and asked her advice. She listened sympathetically; those 
of you who know Marion know she always does! Im the end, of course, the 
choice was still my own to make. I decided to make the move, to accept 
the chance to learn and to do something new. 


Late in March I made the change. First of all, I took all the time I 
needed to get acquainted with what materials were already there, so that I 
might judge what type of materials I should later order. Also, I knew I 
would be called upon to find answers to research questions, for it was a 
small office and there was only a part-time research analyst to write the 
various reports and compile information. The two of us were to work to- 
gether. 


After I became acquainted with the collection, I had to decide what 
system to use for classifying and cataloging. Dewey would never do, and 
IC was also out of the question. Margaret Holden and Hanako Kobayashi of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau were very helpful; I investigated the 
system they use, the Public Administration Cataloging and Classification 
System, commonly known as Glidden, after the editor. I decided that Glidden 
could be adapted to my collection. 


Meanwhile, I had ordered steel filing cabinets and supplies from 
catalog cards to lettering pens, and went to work in earnest. The Department 
hired a typist temporarily to type, file, letter, and shelve. My work went 
along, but now that the Department had lost its only research analyst, I 
was called upon for statistics and other research which ended in my writing 
the final letter or report. Again, the work was exciting, for I was learning 
more about Hawaii every day; also I was- beginning to like cataloging and 
classifying: it was a real joy to examine an item carefully and assign it 
to its rightful place. Of course, since there was no one to check my work, 
and if I made a mistake, then it was up to me to find the error and correct 
it! My immediate supervisor was at first the Deputy Director; later I was 
under the Information Director. I found that working under someone without 
professional library training had its drawbacks as well as its benefits: 
For instance, the staff relied much on my own judgment and let me have a 
free hand in organizing the library, but when I specified steel card catalog 
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trays with rods, I really had to justify the added expense! But all things 
considered, things were moving well, and though there was much to be done, 

I was satisfied that the system was really working, for I was able to find 

material easily. And others could too! 


Andthen, it happened. Again the phone rang. Again it was for me. 
Only it was Miss Shields of the University library this time. My name had 
come up on the I-III eligibility list; would I come for an interview? 
Having been through the experience once before, I decided it was still 
good to find out what it was all about before I turned her down. She had 
no one else to ask, as there was only my name on the list. So I went. 


Looking back on that first day that I went to the University, I re- 
call how pleasant it was to be back on an academic campus. Of course there 
were many differences, but the activity of students and faculty and staff 
in the Library brought back so many happy memories of my years at Sacramento! 
I hadn't realized how much I had missed the scholastic atmosphere. Miss 
Shields spent much time with me, explaining that the job would be Head of 
the Circulation Department; there was one fulltime professional and 3 li- 
brary aids plus many student assistants to supervise. The job had been 
vacant for some time, and frankly, she told me, the previous Heads had not 
stayed very long for various reasons. She was able to offer me much more 
money than the Department was now paying me, but much more important to me 
was the fact that if I decided to take the job, I would be gaining much 
supervisory experience in Hawaii, something impossible if I were to stay 
in a small Departmental library. And I had been "boss lady" in my area 
at Sacramento...and it had been very rewarding. 


And so I went though the agony again. Should I stay? Should I move? 
EPCA offered to match my prospective salary, but of course could not pro= 
vide the atmosphere most familiar to me, and no matter how much EPCA grew, 
it probably would never need to have another librarian as my assistant. 
But on the debit side, I would lose my regular working schedule, which had 
been so satisfactory. Still I could not turn the offer from Miss Shields 
down. It was just too good, in terms of gaining library experience. 


I went to the University in October, 1960. There was much planning, 
organizing, and reorganizing to do. Most of my predecessors, I learned, 
had set right to work revising the Manual. This was the Bible of the 
Circulation Desk, and had been so thoroughly revised that it now over- 
flowed a large binder. I sat up with it a few nights, to acquaint myself 
with all the rules and regulations. I decided I would work with it, just 
as it was, and slowly make changes as necessary. 


One of the first things I decided to do was to buy some form of floor 
covering for my staff: each of them worked at least a 2 hour shift at the 
Desk, standing all that time on a floor of vinyl tile over concrete. There 
was much walking to be done, and when staff worked weekends and evenings, 
they were frequently on their feet much more than 2 hours at a time. There 
were many other things to order and to adjust. 


The charging system was the two-card system. While useful, it surely 
had its limitations in terms of staff time and in providing many possibilities 
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for errors. I investigated the possibility of changing to another systen, 
and had worked out some figures for a one-card procedure. Oh, I had many 
plans to work on, and I was happy. The staff seemed to be most cooperative, 
and I had invaluable assistance from Takashi Akimoto, who had been acting 
head and who could provide much insight into our problems. 


November came, and with it thoughts of family and friends in California. 
Thanksgiving was always a family affair, and as things were going rather 


smoothly, I thought I could take a quick two-week vacation and see my loved 
ones again. 





It was on the Mainland that I had the first suspicions that I might 
be changing jobs again, but not to another library. The symptoms persisted. 
I thought, Oh, No! Not Now! A.little later, but not now! Confirmation by 
my doctor upor my return was swift though: I was to be a mother in late 

July or early August. 


Soon I shall begin on my fourth job in eighteen months of work here in 
Hawaii. The first three were all very fine and rewarding and provided me 
with countless opportunities to know many of my fellow librarians better while 
getting me really acquainted with my adopted State. The fourth job is one 

for which I feel less qualified than for my other three. Tell me, how does 
one apply an MIS and 6 years of library experience to the care and feeding 

of a child? Can I catalog and classify it, so that I will know exactly 

where to find it when I need it? Will a quick ready-reference give me an 
answer to its sometimes strange behavior? What can I order for it? How 

do I circulate it, and keep track of it? 



















Ah, the questions are endless. And the doubts and fears are there too. 
But I must admit I look forward to this new job of motherhood with the great- 
est anticipation, for I know I shall have the most exciting and worthwhile 
job of all. And, later on, I see no reason why I cannot continve with that 
other most exciting and worthwhile effort, my job in the Library! 























% * * 


HAWAII CALLED! 






- by Joyce Salmon - 
YA librarian, Waikiki Branch, Library of Hawaii 


"What will you do," wailed my grandmother, "if you need a doctor? It's 
over 2,000 miles to the United States! "And," she added darkly, "boats can 
sink and planes can crash." 






"Won't you have a language difficulty?" hesitantly suggested my sister's 
mother-in-law. 





"My, you're brave," quivered another relative, "to go Way Out “here all 
by yourself," her tragic tones suggesting I had decided to emigrate to Siberia. 






But dreamily envisioning a barefooted library staff clad in grass skirts, 
brown-skinned beach boys as pages, lunch hovrs spent on the beach, and glasses 
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of guava juice for coffee breaks, I stubbornly resisted their pleas to be 
sensible = that is, to go with my parents and work in exotic Indianapolis. 
As propaganda from the Hawaii Visitors' Bureau flowed in, stressing sun- 
shine, my supply of waterproofs increased — waterproof scarves, book covers, 
raincoats, jackets, galoshes, rubbers, umbrellas, rain hats, and pens that 
write under water - gifts smugly presented to me by soggy Seattle friends. 


Only when I boarded the plane for the land of coconuts and pineapples 
(with Constance Winchell for company) did certain doubts begin to assail 
me. Just what was I letting myself in for? What did I really know about 
the people and the place where I was going? True, letters had been flying 
back and forth for some months between myself and the Head Librarian. 

But the last letter had aroused a few misgivings. In this letter she had 
graciously suggested that I spend the first few months "at the YMCA which 
is a good place to meet different types...and find some one with whom to 
share an apartment, if you like the idea", It could have been merely a 
typing error, but then again perhaps all the advertising lauding Hawaii as 
the land of the Aloha Spirit and Extraordinary Hospitality had deeper 
meanings than I thought! 


As luck would have it, it was a typing error; but I soon found the 
next best thing to the YMCA - an apartment of my own. Happily admiring 
this sisterless, parentless paradise, I settled down, having a definite 
premonition that SOMETHING was going to happen. Therefore I was not sur- 
prised when the phone rang and a voice excitedly announced, "This is the 
Arthur Murray Studios. YOU have been selected as one of the lucky reci- 


pients of $50 worth of free dance lessons. Are you interested? Well, I 
reasoned, Mrs. Jackson had emphasized self-improvement at the last staff 
meeting (I momentarily doubted if this included the Cha-cha-cha) so why 

not? I accepted and was told to report to the studio the following week. 


At this point, I must digress for a few moments to expose my Tragic 
Flaw, as a Shakespeare critic would call it. Through no fault of my own, 
I attract disaster as honey attracts flies. It all began when I was born. 
A few weeks after this memorable event, the Ohio Valley was hit by one of 
the worst floods it has ever had. My parents escaped with me to Illinois 
before it was discovered that I was the cause of the disaster. Within 
months after our arrival, a tornado swept across the state, completely 
leveling a town a few miles away. Seattle had been jolted by only a few 
minor tremors before I moved there; but an earthquake which has not since 
been equaled struck in 1949 = the year the Salmons established residence. 
I had been in Hawaii only a short time when, as you know, the volcano 
erupted and the tidal wave rolled in. 


These are the big disasters; my everyday life is filled with another 
variety - the disastrous comments that my presence seems to elicit from 
every one I contact. The best one of these was made by a collegian who 
told me he took ge out because "pretty girls frightened him". Second 
prize goes to my art teacher who criticized my college as being dull, dull, 
dull" - after I had told him it expressed my personality. Another gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, after an evening of dancing, gave me the address 
of the studio where he took dancing lessons, suggesting that I might bene- 
fit from similar coaching. 
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Remembering all this, I was not surprised when my Arthur Murray in- 
structor glanced at my application and murmured in disbelief, "A Master's 
degree! I didn't know librarians had to go to school at all." After one 
dance, however, he turned on the charm. Syrupy respect oozed from every 
pore as he told me how talented I was, such grace, such rhythm! Why, with 
just $200 worth of lessons my terpsichorean skill] would be nothing short 
of incredible. "Now," he purred, "you are only a blueprint. With these 
lessons you can be transformed into the finished product. You can become 
the dancer you want to be." When I mttered that I was saving my shekels 
for contact lenses and a stereo set, his tone changed abruptly. Didn't I 
realize my whole future was at stake? How did I expect to get married, 
not knowing the Arthur Murray Magic Step? What good would contact lenses 
do, he raged, when "you don't look any better without glasses!" as I 
slunk out the studio door he pointed a finger at me, like the Angel of 


Doom, and intoned, "I hope you'll be happy as an old maid sitting at home 
listening to your stereo set!" 














Still a blueprint, in accordance with his forebodings, I am now an 
old maid of twenty-four, sitting at home listening to my stereo while 
popping my contact lenses in and out. His dire predictions have been 
somewhat fulfilled by the troubles I have had with the pesky pieces of 
plastic. On three different occasions I have had to discourage the at- 
tentions of men who thought I had winked at them. The contacts have 
produced an allergic reaction which makes me weep and sneeze — but only 
until 10:00 A.M, Because of this mysterious timing, I refer to my malady 
as "morning sickness" = a term which, I have been advised, is rather ill 
chosen. My most unnerving experience came when one lens flipped to the 
floor. While myopically crawling around on my hands and knees, I found 

a use for my Japanese as I moaned and muttered "Monosugoi desu!" - a 
phrase reserved for catastrophes like an atomic bomb attack. I had given 
up in despair when I just happened to glance in the mirror. And there 
was my lens, neatly reposing on the end of my nose. So, like Cyrano, I 
found there were some benefits in possessing "a rock - a creg - a cape, 
say rather a peninsula" - for a nose. 






















Now that I can sec, I spend my time reading books on Japan, my next 
port of call, and dreamily counting "Ichi, ni, san, shi, go" (and, if I am 
feeling particularly brilliant) "roku, shichi, hachi, ku, ju", Next on 

the agenda is a trip to the land of the Rising Sun. There I plan to awe 
the natives with such scintillating comments as "Onaka-ga itai desu," ("I 
have a stomach ache") or "Tanaka=-san wa doko no daigalm e ikimashita ka?" 
("To which university did Mr. Tanaka go?") I am preparing more remarks to 
enrich my conversation. "How long is your pencil?" - "I have caught a cold" 
- "She is holding a red ball" - and other useful phrases. 










But that is all in the distant future and will have to be saved for a 
sequel. Until then, I will content myself with a course in Chinese cookery, 
learning to concoct Gai Yung Yeen wor (Bird's-nest soup), Har chow fun 
(Shrimp chow fun), Moo goo gee yuk (Mushroom pork), and Chung choy jung 

ngaw yuk (Steamed beef with vegetables). This is to substitute for my present 
staple diet of peanut butter and dill pickle sandwiches. You can't take it 
with you - Japan has no word for my favorite food, though Hawaii is begiming 


















to know it as "Peanuts-Butta", from East-West cultural exchange. But what 
is food when the East is calling? Asia, here I come! 
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E R' EPO : A THOUSAND LIVES, by Colin Cameron, of 
Maui Pineapple Company: A Library Week book talk to students of 
Maunaolu College, Paia, Maui. 











National library Week offers people an excuse to discuss the subject 
of books before more or less captive audiences. The week is also probably 
National Pickle Week or National Embalmers Week - however, I know very 
little about these subjects, so I will talk about books - although I cannot 
claim to know a great deal more about books, except in the way an addict 
knows about his drugs. 










Books are fascinating, frustrating, compelling, sometimes dull - like 
people. Books can be a wall to shut out the world (why else is a scholar's 
library enclosed by books?) books can be companions and instructors; books 
can become an incurable addiction. For purposes of my talk today, I want 

to divide books into three very fuzzy and overlapping categories: How~To- 
Do-It Books; Why Books; and Books of Life. 


How-To-Do-It—Books cam be cook books or engineering texts; how to 
build a rabbit hutch, or how our economic society works. Such books are 
the cement of our civilization - without them, our society would not exist. 
These are the books you are probably most familiar with — the study of 
such books is your main purpose in going to college. 

















Why Books could also be called monkey books: they are the outgrowth 
of our ineradicable simian trait of curiosity. Why are we here? Why does 
a plant grow? Why do the stars shine? Such books have a habit of event~ 
ually becoming How-To-Do-It Books: astronomy texts will eventually be used 
by space navigators. 


Books of Life, or of feelings, emotions, desires, passions, anger or 
love, are the ones which can hold and grip a man, can stretch and lengthen 
him. Such books are the measure of the men who write them and those who 
read them - indeed, they are the men who write them - and in reading and 
assimilating them, we can become, for a while, these men. 























You are what you eat, the early dieticians said. How much more true 
it is to say that you are what you read! Physically, we have but one short 
and evanescent life to live; biologically, the moment we are born we begin 
to die. As Shakespeare says in The Tempest: "Our revels now are ended.... 
We are such stuff / As dreams are made on, and our little life / Is rounded 
with a sleep..." However, although we may live on this earth only once, and 
that briefly, mentally and emotionally we can live many lives. If you 
could live a dozen, a hundred, a thousand lives, what would you choose? If 
you could train and heighten your emotions and sensibilities so that you 
lived more deeply - loved, hated, laughed, cried with greater passion and 
knowledge - what would you choose? 
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It is true that emotions out of a book are in a sense counterfeit - 
you cannot love a poem as you love a woman or a man; but perhaps you cannot 
love as truly and as well if you have not had the experience of books. A 
good book can make you think, "Yes, that's how I felt!" A great book can 
cause you to experience feelings and thoughts you never had before — this 
is how it is to be this person, author, or hero. 


Not many of us, I am sure, know the terror and loneliness of the sea, 
especially from a whaling ship with a mad captain and half-mad crew. Yet, 
read the passage from Melville's Moky Dick beginning, "The harpoon was 
darted; the stricken whale flew forward; with igniting velocity, the line 
ran through the groove = ran foul..." Again, I have not, nor have you, 
experienced the awful, hopeless fear of a man who has sold his soul to the 
devil and is waiting his last hour before Mephistopheles drags him down to 
hell. Read scene XVI in Marlowe's Dr. Faustus, beginning, “Ah Faustus, 
Now has thou but one bare hour to live.." 


On a different note, perhaps more good verse as well as more guff and 
nonsense has been written about love than about any other subject. In this 
vast realm, you can find something for every mood; something that can, in 
truth, help create and form your feelings. Two examples of the kind of 
verse I mean are Shakespeare's song from Tvelfth Nicht, "O Misiris Mine"... 
and a poem by Archibald Macleish, three hundred years later, "Not Marble 
Nor the Gilded Monuments" (The praiseis of anal «. ° 


There are thousands of volumes in the Maunaolu College library. Al- 
though you perhaps cannot live thousands of lives, you can certainly 
extend and magnify your own with the aid of books. If ow’ lives are indeed 
such stuff as dreams are made on, then books can help us shape and color 
this dream we live. 


Mahalo to our Lei Maker, Louise Martin; our Proof Reader, Virginia Crozier: 
and our Producer, Elaine Tanabe. 





Friday, Jue 2: Jet tourist flight #843 arriving in Honolulu at 3:55 P.M. 
Registration, Hawaiian Village Hotel, 4-7 P.M. in lobby. 


: Morning - Registration, 9-1. Afternoon - Three-hour yacht 
Cruise through Pearl Harbor. Evening - Cocktail reception, Sunset 
Terrace, Hawaiian Village Hotel, followed by Dinner Show in the Tapa 
Room. 


: Morning - Free to attend Church services. Optional visit 
to Kawaihao Church, 10 A.M., with services in Hawaiian and English. 
Afternoon - Native festivities, Polynesian Rum Punch party, followed 
by the Luau, a traditional Hawaiian feast. 


Monday, June 5: Morning - First Professional Session, 9:30 A.M., Bishop 
Museum: Pacific Information Center, Ed Bryan. 11 A.M., University of 


Hawaii, for Description of the collections: HAWAIIANA, Janet Bell; 
JAPANESE, Dr. Hiroko Ikeda; CHINESE, Albert Dien. Iwunch at The 
Willows, 1 P.M. Afternoon - Tour through downtown Honolulu, Iolani 
Palace, civic buildings, Punchbowl National Memorial Cemetery, Punahou 
School and Mt. Tantalus. 


: Morning - Second Professional Session: Church College 
of Hawaii. Description of the Polynesian Institute, by Jerry K. 


Loveland, Director and Chairman, Social Sciences Division. Incheon 
at the College with special Polynesian entertainment. Afternoon - 
Tour around the large end of Oahu Island through the sugar cane and 


pineapple fields. 


Wednesday, June 7: Morning - Third Professional Session: Visits to Dole 
Pineapple Company, Mrs. Jean Stevens, Librarian; Hawaiian Telephone 


Company, John J. Jaquette, Vice-president, Secretary and Controller; 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, Dr. Leonard D, Baver, Director 
of the Experiment Station. Evening - Japanese Tea House Dinner. 


Thursday, June 8: Departure to the Mainland. * «* + 


HLA MEMBERS ARE URGED TO ATTEND AS 
MUCH AS POSSIBLE, by the Conference Committee: 


Marion N. McDermott, Chairman; Jessie Wheelwright, Rachel Comba, 
Jean Dabagh, Jean Stevens, and Kenneth Slack. 


(Arrangements are handled through Andrew W. lerios, Inc., Travel and Tour 
coordinator, SIA Mid-Pacific Conference in Hawaii, 133 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, California.) 








It is true that emotions out of a book are in a sense counterfeit - 
you cannot love a poem as you love a woman or a man; but perhaps you cannot 
love as truly and as well if you have not had the experience of books. A 
good book can make you think, "Yes, that's how I felt!" A great book can 
cause you to experience feelings and thoughts you never had before - this 
is how it is to be this person, author, or hero. 


Not many of us, I am sure, Imow the terror and loneliness of the sea, 
especially from a whaling ship with a mad captain and half-mad crew. Yet, 
read the passage from Melville's Moby Dick beginning, "The harpoon was 
darted; the stricken whale flew forward; with igniting velocity, the line 
ran through the groove = ran foul.." Again, I have not, nor have you, 
experienced the awful, hopeless fear of a man who has sold his soul to the 
devil and is waiting his last hour before Mephistopheles drags him down to 


hell. Read scene XVI in Marlowe's Dr, Faustus, beginning, "Ah Faustus, 
Now has thou but one bare hour to live.." 


On a different note, perhaps more good verse as well as more guff and 
nonsense has been written about love than about any other subject. In this 
vast reala, you can find sonething for every mood; sonething that can, in 
truth, help create and form your feclings. Two examples of the kind of 
verse I mean are Shakespeare's song from Twelfth Nicht, "O Misiris Mine"... 
and a poem by Archibald Macleish, three hundred years later, "Not Marble 
Nor the Gilded Mommenis" (The praiscis of aad. 


There are thousands of voliunes in the Maunaolu College library. Al- 
though you perhaps cannot live thousands of lives, you can certainly 
extend and magnify your owm with the aid of books. If ow lives are indeed 
such stuff as dreams are made on, then books can help us shape and color 
this dream we live. 


Mahalo to our Lei Maker, Louise Martin; our Proof Reader, Virginia Crozier: 
and our Producer, Elaine Tanabe. 
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MID PACIFIC CONFERENCE, Hawaiian Village Hotel, Hon J: 2-8 él. 


: Jet tourist flight #843 arriving in Honolulu at 3:55 P.M. 
Registration, Hawaiian Village Hotel, 4-7 P.M. in lobby. 


Saturday, June 3: Morning - Registration, 9-1. Afternoon - Three-hour yacht 
Cruise through Pearl Harbor. Evening - Cocktail reception, Sunset 
Terrace, Hawaiian Village Hotel, followed by Dinner Show in the Tapa 
Room. : 


Sunday, June 4: Morning - Free to attend Church services. Optional visit 
to Kawaihao Church, 10 A.M., with services in Hawaiian and English. 
Afternoon - Native festivities, Polynesian Rum Punch party, followed 
by the Luau, a traditional Hawaiian feast. 


Monday, June 5: Morning — First Professional Session, 9:30 A.M., Bishop 
Museum: Pacific Information Center, Ed Bryan. 11A.M., University of 
Hawaii, for Description of the collections: HAWAIIANA, Janet Bell; 
JAPANESE, Dr. Hiroko Ikeda; CHINESE, Albert Dien. Lunch at The 
Willows, 1 P.M. Afternoon = Tour through downtown Honolulu, Ioleni 
Palace, civic buildings, Punchbowl National Memorial Cemetery, Punahou 
School and Mt. Tantalus. 


Tuesday, June 6: Morning - Second Professional Session: Church College 
of Hawaii. Descriptio the Polynesian Institute, by Jerry K. 
Loveland, Director and Chairman, Social Sciences Division. Iuncheon 
at the College with special Polynesian entertainment. Afternoon - 
Tour around the large end of Oahu Island through the sugar cane and 
pineapple fields. 


Wednesday, June 7: Morning - Third Professional Session: Visits to Dole 
Pineapple Company, Mrs. Jean Stevens, Librarian; Hawaiian Telephone 
Company, John J. Jaquette, Vice-president, Secretary and Controller; 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, Dr. Leonard D, Baver, Director 
of the Experiment Station. Evening = Japanese Tea House Dinner. 


Thursday, June 8: Departure to the Mainland. *« «* x 


HLA MEMBERS ARE URGED TO ATTEND AS 
MUCH AS POSSIBLE, by the Conference Committee: 








Marion N. McDermott, Chairman; Jessie Wheelwright, Rachel Comba, 
Jean Dabagh, Jean Stevens, and Kenneth Slack. 


(Arrangements are handled through Andrew W. Lerios, Inc., Travel and Tour 
coordinator, SIA Mid-Pacific Conference in Hawaii, 133 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, California.) 





